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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
oR, 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
OFF THE TRACK: 


k be appearance of the dummy, going at 
full speed, filled me with anxiety. I was 
sure that something was wrong, for I knew 
that Major Toppleton was not Stirring at that 
hour in the morning, and that he could not 





have given any one permission to take out the 
car without telling me of it. I hastened up to 
the engine-house; but it was empty, and added 
nothing to my meagre stock of ideas on the 
vexed subject. The dummy was gone, and 
that was all I knew about it. 

The Institute buildings were only a short 
distance from the engine-house, and I next 
went there in search of information. The 
students ‘were engaged, in large numbers, in 
their sports. Indeed, there were so many of 
them present that the suspicion I had enter- 
tained that some of the boys had gone on a 
lark in the dummy seemed to be disarmed. 
Still, a dozen or twenty of them would not be 
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missed in the crowd, and it was possible that 
this number were in mischief, though I thought, 
if it were so, they had chosen a singular time 
of day for it. 

The students were rung up in the morning 
at six o’clock; but, by a merciful provision of 
the governors of the Institute, the first hour 
was devoted to play, so that those who were 
behind time cheated themselves out of just so 
much sport. I was informed that only a few 
neglected to get up when the bell rang; and I 
commend this humane and cunning arrange- 
ment to other institutions troubled by the ma- 
tutinal tardiness of students. The morning is 
favorable to bold schemes and active move- 
ments; and the more I thought of the matter, 
the more anxious I became to know whose 
places would be vacant at the breakfast table, 
at seven o’clock, when the bell rang for the 
morning meal. 

I inguired for Faxon, and soon found him 
making a “home run” in a game of base ball. 
Before I had time to address him the breakfast 
bell rang; and, with a most surprising una- 
nimity, all games were instantly suspended — 
a fact which ought to convince humanitarian 


educators that breakfast, dinner, and supper 


should immediately follow play, if boys are to 
be taught habits of promptness. The students 
rushed towards ‘“‘ Grub Hall,” as the dining- 
room was called; but, though Faxon had a 
good appetite, I succeeded, with some diffi- 
culty, in intercepting his headlong flight. 

** What’s the row, Wolf?” demanded he, 
glancing at the open door through which the 
boys were filing to the breakfast table, and 
possibly fearing that the delay would involve 
an inferior piece of beefsteak. 

“ Are any of the fellows missing?” I asked. 

** Not that I know of; but we can tell at the 
table,” replied he. ‘* What’s up?” 

‘The dummy is gone,” I answered, myste- 
riously. 

“Gone! Gone where? ” 

“T don’t know. I saw her streaking it down 
the road as if it had been shot off.” 

‘Don’t say 2 word about it; but hold on 
here till I get my grub, and see who is miss- 
ing,” said he, rushing into the building. 

I did not understand what Faxon purposed 
to do; but I was willing to ‘comply with the 
arrangement, in compassion for his stomach, if 
for no other reason. I had feared that my as- 
sociate on the engine was concerned in the 
conspiracy to abstract the dummy, for I did 
not think any one else would be able to man- 
age it. I was glad to find he had not engaged 
in the lark, and I wondered all the more who 
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had the audacity to play with the machine. | 
walked over to a point on the Institute grounds 
which commanded a view of the Lake Shore 
for some distance; but I could see nothing of 
the dummy. Presently, Faxon, who had sat- 
isfied the cravings of his hunger in a remarka- 
bly: short time, came out of the building. 

** Briscoe and half a dozen other fellows are 
missing,” said he. 

“‘ Briscoe!” I exclaimed; for he was the fel- 
low who had invaded my quarters the night 
before, and declared he could handle the en- 
gine. 

‘** He’s a first-rate fellow, in the main, and [ 
hope he isn’t getting into any scrape,” added 
Faxon, anxiously. 

‘*T'm afraid he is. He is the fellow who has 
run away with the dummy.” 

**Don’t say a word. I have permission to 
be out an hour, and we will see where they are. 
What can we do?” 

** We can take one of the platform cars, and 
go after them.” 

‘Come along; but don’t say anything.” 

We went to the engine-house, and lifted one 
of the platform cars on the track. The Lake 
Shore Railroad, as I had found by running the 
dummy, had a slight descent from Middleport 
to Spangleport. We pushed the car, running 
behind it, till we had worked it up toa high 
rate of speed, and then leaped upon the plat- 
form. The impetus thus given to it kept it 
going for a mile, when the motive power was 
applied again, as before. In this manner we 
ran three miles, without making very hard 
work of it, and came in sight of the dummy. 

“There she is!” exclaimed Faxon. ‘ The 
fellows did not go.a great way in her.” 

‘No; but they went as far as they could,” I 
replied, as soon as I had examined the situa- 
tion of the car, which was not in motion when 
we discovered it. 

‘* How do you know?” 

** She’s off the track.” 

“ That’s too bad!” 

For my own part, I was rather glad the en- 
terprise of the runaways had been nipped in 
the bud, for I hada professional contempt for 
those who attempt to run an engine when they 
know nothing about one. I only hoped the 
dummy and the boys were not injured. As 
we approached nearer to the scene of the dis- 
aster, we saw the conspirators hard at work 
trying to get the dummy on the track. 

““What are you about, you spoonies!” 
shouted Faxon, as we stopped the car, close 
to the unfortunate dummy. 

“We are trying to get the thing on the 
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track,” replied Briscoe, as coolly as though 
he had done nothing wrong. 

“How came she out here?” demanded 
Faxon. 

“*O, well, we were having a little fun with 
her.” 

** You were missed at breakfast, and you will 
catch fits for this.” 

“IT suppose we shall; 
it now.” 

‘* What did you meddle with her for, you 
spoonies, when you didn’t know anything 
about her?” continued Faxon, indignantly. 

“I - know all about her, as well as you do, 
Faxon. You needn’t put on airs because you 
helped run the thing,” retorted Briscoe. 

*T should think you did know all about her; 
and that’s the reason why you ran her off the 
track. You don’t know so much as you think 
you do.” 

“That may be, but I know more than you 
think I do.” 

‘* What did you run her off for?” 

“‘T suppose it is considered rather necessary 
to have rails for this thing to run on,” replied 
Briscoe. “If you will look ahead of her, you 
will see that the track is torn up for a quarter 
of a mile, and the rails carried off.” 

“Ts that so?” added Faxon, walking out 
ahead of the dummy. 

“That's so, as you may see for yourself,” 
said Briscoe, following us along the track. 

“Who did it? That's the next question,” 
asked Faxon, vexed, as we all were, at the 
discovery. 

“T don’t know; we didn’t,” answered Bris- 
coe. ‘If the track hadn’t been pulled up, we 
should have returned at breakfast time. What's 
to be done?” 

“You must get back as quick as you can,” 
replied the benevolent Faxon. ‘I won’t blow 
on you. Take that car, and make time for the 
Institute.” 

“You're a good fellow, Faxon,” added Bris- 
coe, with a smile. 

“If Tam, don’t you play this game again.” 

“T won't, again.” 

“How did it work?” I inquired, wishing to 
hear the experience of the runaways. 

“First rate. I had no trouble with it. She 
started when I pulled the thing, and we made 
time on her coming down, you had better 
believe.” 

‘“‘T should think you did. 
her through by daylight.” 

‘* Edwards saw the track was gone, and told 
me of it. I shut off steam, and put on the 
brakes; but I couldn’t fetch up soon enough 
to keep from running off.” 


but we can’t help 


I saw you putting 
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‘“‘ All I have to say is, that you are lucky te 
come out of it with a whole skin,” I added, 
solemnly. ‘ But hurry back as fast as = 
can, or you will be in hot water.” 

‘*T’m in hot water now, and I may as well be 
scalded with a quart as a pint. I am willing 
to stay and help you put her on the track.” 

“Don’t do it, Briscoe,” interposed Faxon. 
“You are one of the directors, and if the 
major finds out you meddled with the dummy, 
he will have you turned out of office. Rush 
back to the Institute, and don’t let on.” 

The runaways were willing to adopt this 
advice. There were half a dozen of them, and 
as they could make easy work of pushing the 
car back, they soon disappeared behind the 
trees. 

** You won’t let on — will you, Wolf?” said 
Faxon, in a coaxing tone, as soon as we were 
alone. 

**T won't volunteer to tell any stories out of 
school; but I shall not tell any lies about it.” 

“Don’t be squeamish. Briscoe is a good 
fellow, and one of the directors. The major 
would break him if he heard of this thing.” 

‘* Between you and me, I think he ought to 
be broken. Suppose they had burst the boiler, 
and been wiped out themselves?” 

“ That's all very pretty; but they didn’t 
burst the boiler, and were not wiped out.” 

*T’m at work for Major Toppleton. If he 
asks me any questions, I shall tell him the 
truth.” 

**O, come now! ” 

‘* But I don’t think he is likely to ask me any 
questions. There will be a breeze when he 


finds out the track has been torn up, and there 


will be fog enough with it to cover up those 
fellows.” 

“ Be a good fellow, Wolf, and don’t say a 
word.” 

“T will not if I can help it. Idon’t think. 
anybody will know anything about this scrape. 
Those who saw the dummy come out will sup- 
pose I was on her. But here’s a pretty kettle 
of fish!” I added, glancing at the dummy, and 
then at the road minus the rails.” 

‘«Can we put the thing on the track again?” 

“TI think we can — we can try it, at least. 
We want some of those rails for levers.” 

“ Where are they?” asked the puzzled 
Faxon.. ‘Did some one steal them for old 
iron?” 

“No; they are not far off,” I replied, lead- 
ing the way down to the Lake Shore. 

‘¢ We walked along the beach, till I discov- 
ered footsteps in the sand. 

‘« Here is where they landed,” I added, point- 
ing to the prints, and also to some deep lines 
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gored in the sand by a couple of boats, which 
had been hauled up on the beach. 

‘Who landed? I don’t understand it.” 

**I do; an enemy has done this. The Wim- 
pletonians have been over here during the 
night, and torn up your track.” 

‘If they did, it will be a sorry day for them,” 
said Faxon, grating his teeth and shaking his 
head. 

“These footprints were made by dandy 
boots, and all the party were boys. It’s as 
plain as the nose on Colonel Wimpleton’s 
face;” and the great man of Centreport was 
troubled with a long proboscis. 

‘They'll catch it for this.” 

We walked along till we came to Grass 
Brook, and there we found the rails thrown 
into the deep water at the mouth of it. The 
end of one of them lay within my reach, and 
I pulled it out. Using this as a lever, we pried 
up the wheels of the dummy, and after an 
hour of severe exertion, we succeeded in put- 
ting the car upon the track. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GRAND PICNIC. 


T is not necessary for me to quote any of 
the big words which Major Toppleton used 
when I told him the Wimpletonians had been 
over and torn up a quarter of a mile of the 
track of the Lake Shore Railroad. I did not 
deem it best, as he asked no questions, to aug- 
ment his wrath by telling him the dummy had 
been off the track. He was more impatient, 
if possible, to have the road completed than 
the boys were. He procured the services of a 
score of mechanics and laborers, and we has- 
tened with them to the dismantled portion of 
the road. The rails were fished up from the 
deep water, and before twelve o'clock the track 
was in as good order as ever. 

If the students of the Wimpleton Institute 
looked over the lake, and enjoyed the mischief 
they had done, — as of course they did, — their 
satisfaction was of short duration. Before they 
were turned out to play in the afternoon, the 
dummy was running her regular trips to Span- 
gleport. I have no doubt the rascals who did 
the mischief felt cheap and crestfallen when 
they saw the car going on its way as though 
nothing had happened; and I had no more 
doubt that they would consider their work ill 
done, and attempt to do it over again. They 
were not allowed to go out nights; but lam 
afraid the authorities of the Institute did not 
punish them very severely when they broke 





through the rules in order to do mischief to 
the establishment on the other side. It was 
only following the example of the magnate of 
Centreport and many of their elders; and “ like 
master, like man.” 

When the torn-up track was relaid, the 

twenty men were conveyed beyond Spangle- 
port to build the road. Frogs and switches 
had been procured, the turning apparatus was 
finished, and I had the pleasure of running 
both ways in ship-shape style. By laying a 
few rods of track, and putting down a couple 
of switches near the engine-house, we were 
enabled to turn at the Middleport end. We 
always switched off to run into the engine- 
house,.and we had to back in, from a point 
above. the house. On the new track we ran 
out to a point dedow, and came upon the main 
line headed towards Spangleport. I take the 
more pride in describing these movements, be- 
cause they were of my own invention, though 
I have since learned that similar plans had 
been used before. 
+ Towards night on the second day of my rail- 
road experience, Major Toppleton was a pas- 
senger in the engine-room. He was in high 
spirits to think the mischief done by the Wim- 
pletonians had been so speedily repaired; but 
he was afraid the daring act would be repeated, 
as I was quite satisfied it would. I knew my 
late.comrades on the Centreport side well 
enough to understand that they would never 
let the Lake Shore Railroad enjoy peace and 
prosperity until they were. provided with an 
equivalent. I was confident that Colonel Wim- 
pleton was racking his brains even then fora 
scheme which would produce an equal excite- 
ment among the students_of his Institute. 

** You know those villains over there better 
than I do, Wolf,” said the: major confidentially 
to me; and I was amazed to hear him own 
that I knew anything better than he did. 
“Don’t you think they will attempt to tear up 
the track again?” 

* Yes, sir, I do think so,” I replied. 

‘The rascals! It mortifies me to have them 
get ahead of me in this manner. If I could 
only catch them, I would cure them of night 
wandering very quick. It is of no use for me 
to‘complain to the colonel, or to the principal 
of the Wimpleton Institute. They would en- 
joy my chagrin.” 

“It is easy enough to prevent them from 
doing, any more mischief,” I added. 

“ How?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ By setting a watch.” 

“Yes; and while we are watching in one 
place they will tear up the rails in another.” 
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“There are two ways to do it. Your tow- 
boat can ply up and down the shore, or we 
can run the dummy all night.” 

“Do you think you can stand it to run the 
dummy all night, Wolf?” laughed he. 

“ My father and I could for a few nights.” 

The tow-boat had gone up the lake with a 
fleet of canal boats, and the other plan was 
the only alternative. I saw my father at six 
o'clock. He was ready to serve on the watch, 
but he was not willing to leave my mother 
alone with my sisters at home all night, fear- 
ful that some of the chivalrous Wimpletonians 
might undertake to annoy her.. But Faxon 
volunteered to serve with me, and was pleased 
with the idea. We lighted up the reflecting 
lamp over the door of the engine, and though 
it was dark, we put her “‘ through by daylight,” 
in a figurative sense. 

We talked till we were sleepy, and then by 
turns each of us took a nap, lying upon the 
cushions of the passenger compartment. It 
was a good bed, and we enjoyed the novelty 
of the situation. Faxon by this time under- 
stood the machinery very well, and I was not 
afraid to trust him. We did not run on regu- 
lar hours, and lay still more than half the 
time, after Faxon had run the car as much 
as he desired. We kept an eye on the lake for 


boats, of which the Wimpletonians had a whole 
squadron. 

Only once during the night was there any- 
thing like an alarm. We saw half a dozen 
boats come down through the Narrows about 
eleven o’clock, but we soon. lost sight of them 


under the shadow of the opposite shore. We 
saw nothing more of them, and I concluded 
that the dummy, with her bright light on the 
shore, had prevented another attack upon the 
railroad. After this all was quiet, and there 
was nothing io get up an excitement upon. 

The next day I was rather sleepy at times, 
and so was Faxon. At eight o’clock the major 
appeared, and I told him we had probably pre- 
vented another raid upon the road, for we had 
seen a fleet of boats pass through the Narrows. 

“All right, Wolf; Iam glad we balked the 
scoundrels,” answered the major; and almost 
anything seemed to be a victory to the great 
man of Middleport. 

“T suppose they will. try again some other 
time,” I added. 

“* We will see that they don’t succeed. Now 
we must push along the road as fast as we can. 
I don’t like to disappoint the boys, but I can’t 
wait for them to build the rest of it.” 

I could not help smiling. 

‘What is it, Wolf?” he asked, smiling with 
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me; and great men’s smiles are sunshine to the 
heart. 

“T don’t think they will cry if you don’t let. 
them do any more.” 

“Don’t you? Why, they begged me to let 
them do the work with their own hands, and I 
have gratified them thus far.” 

I soon convinced him that the boys were not 
anxious to do any more digging, or to lay any 
more rails; that hard work was ‘“‘ played out” 
with them. The magnate was delighted to 
hear it; and there was no grumbling because 
the students were not called upon to use the 
shovels and the hammers. I ran the dummy 
out with the men, after that, every morning at 
seven o'clock, and the road progressed rapidly 
towards Grass Springs. 

At noon we heard astounding news from 
Centreport. All the boats belonging to the 
Wimpleton Institute — not less than a dozen 
of them — had mysteriously disappeared. No 
one knew what had happened to them, and 
no one had heard anything in the night to 
indicate what had become of them. Major 
Toppleton inquired very particularly about the 
fleet of boats Faxon and I had seen; but our 
information did not elucidate the mystery. I 
observed that my fellow-engineer winked at 
me very significantly, as though he knew more 
than he chose to tell. 

‘* What did you wink for, Faxon?” I asked, 
when we started on our trip, and were alone. 

‘You are as blind as the major,” laughed he. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘* About forty of the Toppletonians found a 
way to get out of the Institute lastnight. You 
won't say a word about this — will you?” 

** You had better not tell me, Faxon.” 

‘But I will tell you, for I don’t think the 
major or the principal will say anything if the 
whole thing is blown. You know where the 
quarries are, above Centreport, on that side.” 

‘* Of course I do.” 

‘*The Wimpleton boats, loaded with rocks, 
and the plugs taken out, lie at the bottom of 
the lake, in twenty feet of water, off the quar- 
ries. We are even with those fellows now for 
tearing up our track.” 

“‘ That’s too bad!” I exclaimed. 

‘“*Too bad! It wasn’t too bad to tear up our 
track — was it?” replied he, indignantly. 

‘« Two wrongs don’t make a right,” I replied, 
sagely. 

‘“« But one evil sometimes corrects another — 
‘ similia similibus curantur,’ as our little-pill 
doctor used to say. The loss of their boats. 
will prevent the Wimps from coming over here: 
again in the night to cut up our road.” 
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I was a boy, like the rest of them; but I did 
not exactly enjoy this “tit for tat” business. 
My mother had always taught me to exercise 
a Christian spirit, and this ‘*paying back” 
was a diabolical spirit. I would not tell of 
these things, nor suffer my readers to gloat 
over them, — if any are disposed to do so, — 
were it not to show how these two great men, 
and all the little men who hung upon the 
skirts of their coats, were finally reconciled to 
each other; and how, ‘out of war and ven- 
geance, came “ peace and good will to men.” 

Before Miss Grace Toppleton’s birthday ar- 
rived, the road was finished to Sandy Beach, 
and the grand picnic took place. The two 
platform cars had seats built upon them, and 
were attached to the dummy. I conveyed about 
a hundred a trip until half past twelve o’clock, 
when all Middleport appeared to have been 
transported to the grove. The affair was very 
elaborate in all its details. Tents, pavalions, 
booths, and swings had been erected, and the 
Ucayga Cornet Band was on the ground. 

When I came in on the twelve o'clock trip, 
my father presented himself at the door of 
the engine-room, his face wreathed in smiles. 
My mother and sisters were present, for we 
were now regarded as Middleporters. 

“T will take care of this thing for a while, 
Wolf, and you may go and see the fun,” said 
my father. 

“T don’t care about going now.” 

‘“*O, you must go; the people want to see you.” 

Thus urged I entered the grove, and found 
myself before a speaker’s stand, on which 
Major Toppleton was holding forth to the 
people. 

“Come here, Wolf!” called he. “I want 
to see you.” 

A couple of the students seized me by the 
arms, and dragging me forward, actually forced 
me up the steps upon the speaker’s stand. I 
blushed, was bewildered and confused. 

“‘Three cheers for Wolf!” shouted Faxon; 
and they were given. 

‘Come forward, Wolf. The people want to 
see you,” added the major, dragging me to the 
front of the stage. 

I blushed, and tried to escape; and then the 
great man jumped down, and left me alone on 
the platform. I took off my cap, and bowed. 

“Mr. Wolf.” 

Iturned. Miss Grace Toppleton was on the 
stage with me. I looked at her with wonder. 

“Mr. Wolf,” she continued, “the students 
of the Toppleton Institute, grateful to you for 
your labors on the Lake Shore Railroad, wish 
to present you this gold watch; and I assure 





you it affords me very great pleasure to be the 
bearer of this token to you.” 

She handed me the watch, and I took it, 
with a red face and a trembling hand. My 
speech will be found in the next chapter. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


—————_—__—. 


WHY OHARLEY’S OART HADN'T TWO 
HORSES. 


BY J. H. MANSFIELD. 


Pec er te was sitting in his mother’s lap, 
at her chamber window. Perhaps he was 
a big boy for that; but he liked it, when the 
baby had gone to bed and left room for him. 
Besides, this was Christmas Eve, and he was 
sitting up to see the bonfires. 

‘The window looked across the harbor, to- 
wards a long ridge of high land; and, as 
Charley and his mother sat there, and it was 
quite dark, one fire was lighted, where the 
hills seemed to touch the sky. There wasa 
little smoke for a minute or two, and then it 
burned steadily, like a great, splendid star; 
and then, farther on, another and still another 
appeared, and they were reflected in the water 
with long lines of light. 

‘““What made people think of having bon- 
fires Christmas, mother?” said Charley. 

**When there were no railroads to carry 
news,” his mother said, ‘‘ and people wanted 
to let others know that something had hap- 
pened, they lighted a fire on the top of some 
hill; and I think, Charley, when they make 
the bonfires Christmas Eve, it seems as if they 
wanted to tell us afresh the good news that 
Christ is born.” 

At last, one after another, the fires grew 
dim, and went out; and Charley hung up his 
stocking at his mother’s fireplace, and went 
away into his own little room to bed; and his 
mother went down stairs to get the things 
ready to fill the stocking. She wrapped almost 
everything in papers, because she knew he 
would like fo pinch them, and wonder what 
was in them. There were candy, and nuts, 
and an orange, a ball, and a book; and then 
there was a tin cart and horse. It was a very 
nice one, big enough to hold the baby’s doll, 
and very strong. And now I will tell you 
what Charley was not to know, — it came very 
near being a cart with two horses, and I will 
tell you why it had only one. ~ 

There was a little brown house not far from 
Charley’s, and in it lived a boy just as old as 
he was, named Joe. Joe’s father used to go 
fishing in a pretty, new vessel; and one bright 
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morning in the fall he went out of the harbor. 
Joe and his mother watched the vessel till she 
went by the lighthouse, and they couldn’t see 
her any more. 

That night it rained, and the wind blew 
hard; and, when the storm cleared away, 
Charley went with his father and mother to 
see the waves breaking on the rocks. They 
were splendid. O, how high when you saw 
them far off! And then they curled over and 
broke, and threw the white spray far up in the 
air; and you could see a rainbow in it for one 
instant. 

Joe’s mother looked out of the window, and 
saw the great waves, and thought of the ves- 
sel, and wished she would come back. I 
shouldn’t like to tell you how long she wished 
and waited; how long’she looked through the 
spyglass for her to come up round the light- 
house where she had seen her go away, for the 
vessel did not come back; and, when the days 
grew short, and winter began, Joe’s father 
hadn’t come home. 

Charley’s mother thought about the vessel, 
too, a great deal, and about Joe and his moth- 
er; and she thought about them when she went 
out to buy the things for Charley’s stocking. 
She knew Charley wanted a tin cart, and she 
saw two. One was red, with a white horse, 
and pretty red reins; but the other was a great 
deal bigger, and had two large, black horses. 
You could almost have put the baby herself 
into that, instead of the doll. Charley’s moth- 
er looked atthema long time. If she bought the 
little one, she could buy one for Joe, too; and 
she knew Joe’s mother wouldn’t have any 
money to buy Christmas presents; and yet 
she wanted to buy the great wagon, with the 
black horses, very much. But at last she 
bought two little carts, instead of one big one, 
and the ball and book, and, at another shop, 
a pair of thick shoes for Joe. When she went 
home she showed Charley the ‘cart for Joe; 
and Charley had some money of his own, and 
went out to buy some nuts and candy for him. 
When he was coming back he saw Joe in the 
street, and said to him, ‘Are you going to 
hang up your stocking?” And then he was 
so afraid he should tell about the cart, that he 
ran away as fast as he could go. 

But to go back to Charley’s mother. When all 
the things were ready for the stocking, she put 
on her hood and shawl, and carried Joe’s pres- 
ents to his house, and gave them to his mother, 

So, Christmas morning, while Charley was 
wheeling his cart round the chamber, before 
the sun was up, and when the room was almost 
dark, Joe looked out of bed, and saw the pretty 
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wagon in achair by the bedside. . He was so 
very happy when he saw it that it made his 
mother smile and look happy too. And now 


I have told you the reason why Charley’s cart 
Don’t you think it wasa 


hadn’t two horses. 
good one? 


MOLLIE’S PETS. 
BY AUNT KATIE. 


NCE upon a time, not very long ago, a 

father and mother left their city home, 
and, with their large family of children, went 
to live on a big farm some fifty miles away. 
And a happy time these children had of it, 
winter and summer, spring and autumn; for 
the farm was so extensive, that, whether they 
fished in the trout stream, or plied their little 
boat on the pond, or went chestnutting in the 
woods, or climbed to the top of the high hill 
to catch a view of the broad river miles away, 
they were still on their father’s land, and 
might well be pardoned, if, in their childish 
pride, they thought the whole world was 
theirs. It is true they had their troubles, like 
the rest of us poor mortals: some caused by 
their own, some by other people’s, fault; but 
these troubles were not very serious; and, 
upon the whole, I think a more contented, 
happy family than this it would have been 
hard to find. Besides the pleasures and priv- 
ileges the children enjoyed in common, each 
child had its own private rights in the shape 
of some pet or favorite occupation. Thus 
Annie, the eldest, helped her mother in the 
dairy, and took care of the flower-garden. The 
boys had their pigeons and rabbits. Emily 
kept the key of the poultry-yard, and raised 
chickens and ducks, besides being enterpris- 
ing enough to try her luck with turkeys and 
guinea-fowls. Dear little Mollie — not the 
youngest of the family, but one of the most 
beloved for her sunny temper and warm, loving 
heart — had a number of pets in succession, 
about which I am going to tell you. The first 
was a pretty white calf, whose mother had 
been sold, and which Mollie took to bring up 
by hand. Every morning and evening she 
fed him with skimmed milk, putting her hand 
in the calf’s mouth, and letting him draw in 
the milk from the pans through her fingers. 
Mollie thought the calf was very fond of her; 
and so, perhaps, he was, in his fashion. He 
would follow her about eagerly, but still was 
not above playing her an ugly trick. He was 
a greedy fellow, and never could get enough 
to eat; and when he had sucked up all the 
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milk in the pan, had a way of suddenly jerk- 
ing up his head and knocking poor Mollie on 
the nose. 

Now, we all know how very unpleasant a 
thing it is — not to put too fine a point upon it 
—to be hit on the nose. And many and many 
a blow poor Mollie got in this way. The calf 
served her so partly because it was his un- 
ceremonious manner of asking for more, and 
partly, perhaps, because he did not like having 
skimmings of the dairy palmed off upon him 
for the rich milk that was his by right, and 
which his poor mother, who, he thought, had 
been so lawlessly carried off, would have given 
him. But the skimmed milk was not Mollie’s 
fault; she would have fed him on the fat of 
the land, had she been given her own way. 

In spite, however, of this rough treatment, 
she loved the calf dearly, and was very sorry 
when he was old enough to eat grass, for. he 
was then driven off to a distant field, where 
Mollie saw him but seldom. And I am grieved 
to add, that he very soon forgot his mistress; 
and when she tried to come near him to pat 
him, he would fling his tail in the air, and 
scamper off to the farthest part of the field. 

Mollie’s next pet was, upon the whole, much 
more satisfactory to her. It was a beautiful 


kitten, oddly marked with black and brown 


stripes, which she called Tiger. Tiger was a 
great favorite with all the children excepting 
the big boys. They teased Mollie by insisting 
that there were too many cats about for the 
safety of the other pets, and that Tiger, being 
a tiny thing, ought to be drowned. I am in- 
clined to think the boys were right about there 
being too many cats. Her kind, good house- 
mother had a weakness for them, and the re- 
sult was, that every pauper cat in the neigh- 
borhood sought food and shelter at her hands. 
The poor father of the family hated cats as 
much as his wife liked them, and by a-curious 
chance they were always getting under _ his 
feet. Nota day passed without his stumbling 
over one or two of them. So his good nature 
at last gave out. He thereupon declared that 
he would no longer keep an asylum for indi- 
gent cats; that they were eating him out of 
house and home; and he ordered the boys to 
bag all they could, and drop them in the out- 
skirts of a town some ten miles away. Poor 
Mollie quaked when she heard her father give 
this order. Slipping away from the breakfast 
table, she clutched Tiger and its mother, who 
were placidly sleeping in a basket in the cellar, 
and crept off with them to the garret, and hid 
behind some boxes, where she staid until the 
boys were fairly off. 
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When Mollie. came home that day from 
school at noon, Abram and Katie, the little 
ones. of the family, were playing at house- 
keeping under the great willow tree in front 
of the house. They did not see Mollie, who 
stood behind the tree to listen. 

‘* We must have a great dinner party to-day, 
Katie,” said Abram. 

‘* Yes,” said Katie; ‘let us ask everybody. 
But what shall we give them to eat?” 

“ O, there will be no trouble about that; we 
must. kill all the boys’ pigeons, and we can 
make a nice fricassee of the cats.” 

*¢T am afraid we can’t do that,” said Katie, 
“‘ for the boys have carried them all off.” 

“O, no, they haven’t; they couldn’t catch 
the barn cats — they were too wild; so they 
only took three. It was fine fun chasing 
them, I can tell you,” said Abram, getting 
excited. ‘‘ Now, if we eat the rest to-day, fa- 
ther will be glad. Let me see: we'll kill the 
gray cat, and the tom-cat, and —” 

“ Kill all but little Tiger and its mother,” 
said Katie; ‘‘ we must keep them for our vis- , 
itors to play with.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Abram, rather dubiously, ‘ we'll 
keep them, if you say so;” and he began to 
put the plates around the table, while Katie 
set out at one end her pretty tea-set of blue 
and gold china. After a silence of a few mo- 
ments, Abram returned to the charge. 

“IT am really afraid, Katie, that we shall 
send our visitors away half starved. Two cats 
Sin a fricassee will be about as good as none at 
all. We must have Tiger’s mother too.” 

“Very well,” said Katie. ‘If you think 
there won’t be enough, why, that is another 
matter; kill her, if you want to, and we can 
feed Tiger with bread and milk ourselves.” 

“Yes, we can do that very well. But, on 
thinking it over, Katie, Tiger’s mother will be 
very poor eating; she is nothing but skin and 
bones. Now, Tiger is nice and plump. How 
tender she would be! — ‘a dish to set before the 
king,’ ” said Abram, twirling round on one leg, 
in his delight at his happy thoughg. 

“Come, come, Katie, let’s have Tiger too; 
we shall not have enough without her, I am 
sure.” 

“OQ, yes, we shall,” said Katie, decidedly. 

‘The tom-cat is a big fellow, and I know he 
is fat.” 

* But tough, Katie — very tough.” 

“‘T can’t help that,” said Katie: ‘killing 
Tiger won’t make Tom any tenderer; and if 
they are all tough together, stew them the 
longer, then. And, as you say Tiger’s mother 
is only skin and bones, we'll keep her too. If 
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we kill her, we can’t put Tiger up the apple 
tree for old puss to bring down.” 

As Katie said this, she saw Mollie smiling at 
her from behind. the tree. 

“You are a dear, good little girl, Katie,” 
said Mollie, ‘‘ to stand up for sister’s pet; and I 
shall not be afraid now to go off to school, for 
you will take care of Tiger — won’t you?” 

Katie promised faithfully that she would, and 
so she did for some time, until she herself had 
a present of a beautiful kitten, white as snow. 
She could not look after both; so poor Tiger 
fell into the boys’ clutches. The day Tiger dis- 
appeared. was a trying one for poor Mollie. 
She hunted high and low for her favorite— up 
in the garret, and down in the cellar. She 
looked into the barn and the chicken-house; 
climbed up the long ladder into the hay-loft, 
calling, ‘‘ Tiger! Tiger!” But no Tiger was 
to be found. She even peered into the pig- 
pen, and eyed the hogs very suspiciously, as 
though she half suspected them of devouring 
her pet. She asked everybody about the house, 
but no one knew. The boys only laughed 
when she put the question to them; but they 
were so much in the habit of teasing her that 
she could not make up her mind decidedly that 
they were the culprits. Mbollie’s mother com- 
forted her by saying that Tiger, who was big 
enough now to catch mice, had perhaps gone 
off on a mousing expedition, and would come 
back the next day. But little Tiger never came 
back, to Mollie’s sorrow. 

One clear, cold winter’s morning, when Mol- 
lie, warmly wrapped up, opened the front door 
to go to school, she stumbled over a little black 
object shivering on the steps. 

It was a poor, half-starved kitten, which 
sneezed and scratched at her when she stooped 
to take it up. But Mollie was a kind-hearted, 
sensible little girl. Instead of being angry 
with the kitten, she pitied it, for she knew it 
must have been harshly treated to be so sav- 
age. She carried it, in spite of its struggles, 
into the warm sitting-room, and gave it some 
bread and milk. The poor thing ate rave- 
nously; but when Mollie tried to pet it, it ran 
about the room wild with terror; and it was 
some days before it became at all docile. It 
was an ugly little thing, lean and lank, with 
rough and dingy fur. Mollie on this account 
gave it the name of Imp. Emily suggested 
Pauper as more suitable, which suggestion 
was repelled by Mollie with scorn. 

Under Mollie’s fostering care, Imp throve 
finely, and soon developed into a beautiful 
creature. She struck up a great friendship 
with Tidy, Katie’s kitten; and it was charm- 
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ing to see the two frolicking, or dozing on the 
hearth, together, especially as the pure white 
and black of their respective furs formed so 
pretty a contrast. 

Imp was a very sagacious cat, and Mollie 
was never tired of watching her tricks. One 
of her favorite pastimes was playing with a 
marble, which she used to drop from the top 
of the back stairway, springing after it and 
catching it before it reached the bottom. After 
she was tired of her game, she hid the marble 
away, to be produced again when ready for 
another bout. Now, the stairway was uncar- 
peted, and the rattling of the marble always 
made so much noise that everybody in the 
house knew whenever puss was diverting herself 
in this manner. Sometimes the children would 
try to steal the marble away from her; but 
puss was too nimble for them, and always 
succeeded in running away with her treasure 
in her mouth. 

The farm-house was very old — a large, ram- 
bling affair, with an immense open garret, 
which, strange to say, in spite of all the cats 
about the premises, was infested with rats. 
Now, these rats were a dissipated, turbulent 
set, and gave so many parties, and spent so 
many nights in jollity and feasting, that it was 
impossible to sleep for their racket. So, to 
put a stop to these untimely revelries, Imp 
was carried up stairs, that she might keep the 
intruders in check. But puss was socially in- 
clined, and did not like her quarters, much 
preferring to scamper with Tidy over the coal- 
bin in the cellar (from which poor Tidy would 
come out a sight to behold), or prowl around 
the stables with the gray cat and the tom-cat. 
Instead, therefore, of ferreting out the rats, 
she set her wits to work to get herself out of 
her prison-house. 

The garret door was fastened by a latch, and 
by dint of practice, puss contrived, after the 
family had gone to bed, to unlatch it with her 
paw, and then made her escape. The conse- 
quence was, that the rats held their revels un- 
disturbed, to the astonishment of the family, 
while the garret door was not only found open 
in the morning, but Imp, the very picture of 
innocence, placidly licking her paws on the 
hearth-rug in the dining-room. At first it 
was thought that the door had been accident- 
ally left unlatched; but when the same thing 
happened night after night, it grew to be mys- 
terious. At last, Miss Emily, who was of an 
inquiring turn of mind, determined to discover 
the mystery. Keeping watch, she heard a suc- 
cession of light taps on the latch, followed by 
the opening of the door, and the black head 
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of Miss Imp, who was not suffered to get her 
whole body out, but seized and thrust back 
again, while the latch was firmly secured by 
the simple process of placing a stick over it. 

In vain did poor puss tap the latch again 
and again. In her rage and fury at being out- 
witted, she flung herself from the top of the 
flight of stairs against the door, hoping to do 
by force what she had so often done by cun- 
ning. Finding this of no use, she set up a 
dismal caterwauling; but as this stratagem 
also proved of no effect, she at last resigned 
herself to her fate, and nothing more was 
heard of either Imp or the rats after that 
night. 


(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “* Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘Confessions of the Ideal,” “ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


JOHN WESTLAND MARSTON. 


HE Patrician’s Daughter, faulty as it is, 
gave Marston an admirable wife; for, 
seeing it when it was performed in Dublin, 
she was so pleased that she wrote to Marston, 
expressing her admiration. This led to a cor- 
respondence, which ended in marriage. 

A friend of ours, who passed an evening 
with them a few months ago, says he was per- 
fectly charmed with the picture which Marston, 
his wife, and daughter presented; it realized 
his idea of a truly happy English home. They 
live in very good style, near one of the parks 
of London. 

His other plays are great imptovements on 
the Patrician’s Daughter; but his want of uni- 
versality, and his inability to portray variety 
of character, will prevent his becoming an en- 
during dramatist. His style, although highly 
wrought, is rather poetic than dramatic, and 
he too often impedes the passion of a scene to 
indulge in a fine speech; but his plots are well 
constructed, and many of his situations are 
very effective. 

In person Marston is tall: when young, he 
was very slender; he is now somewhat stouter, 
but not ungracefully so. His hair and eyes 
are dark; his forehead is low, his hair growing 
down on it, as did Leigh Hunt’s. His chin is 
large, and disproportioned to the rest of his 
face. Although he speaks with great hesita- 
tion, he tells a story remarkably well. He has 
been all his life an inveterate smoker. He was 
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born on the 3oth of January, 1819, in Boston, 
Lincolnshire. His father, who was a dissent- 
ing clergyman, gave him a sound education at 
the grammar school of that town, and sent 
him, in his seventeenth year, to study law in 
his uncle’s office in London. There he drudged 
for three or four years, devoting all his spare 
hours to literature. Having finished the Pa- 
trician’s Daughter, he introduced himself to 
Charles Dickens, who recommended the play 
to Macready. On the first night of its per- 
formance, the prologue spoken was from the 
pen of that famous novelist. 

The best specimen of his poetical composi- 
tion is Gerald, a dramatic work, its chief defect 
being the tone of lament that pervades it, “of 
the world’s neglect of literary genius.” He 
has written several prose articles for reviews; 
but, beyond a certain carefulness of style, 
they have little to recommend them. Of late 
years he has abbreviated his name to Westland 
Marston. 


INSTITUTION OF HOSPITALS. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


HE institution of hospitals is one of the 
great practical results of Christianity. 
We find no account of any such establishments 
in the writings of the Greeks, the Romans, or 
the Jews. In Athens, those who suffered in 
the public service were fed in the Prytaneum; 
the sick were also sometimes carried to the 
temples of sculapius; but in no instance 
were there any institutions analogous to hos- 
pitals. Long before any building was expressly 
erected for the reception of the suffering, por- 
tions of the churches, or of the bishops’ resi- 
dences, were set apart for this purpose. 

The hospital proper was introduced'in the 
fourth century. Fabioia, a pious lady of Rome, 
founded one there at that period, and a large 
one was built by St. Basil at Cesarea. During 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries these 
institutions were quite numerous in France, 
Spain, and Italy. In the eighth century there 
were five hospitals at Rome. Pope Stephen II. 
much enlarged that of the Holy Ghost, founded 
by Pope Sixtus III., which acquired a great 
reputation for its size and excellent manage- 
ment. These hospitals were designated, in the 
barbarous Latin and Greek of that period, dif- 
ferently, according to their designs; as, Bre- 
phrotophium, for suckling children; Mosco- 
nium, for the sick; Xenodochium, for stran- 
gers, &c. They were considered as appertain- 
ing to the religious edifices to which they were 
usually attached, and hence were called in 
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France Hétels-Dieu, or Matsons-Dieu — houses 
of God. 

All the monasteries relieved the sick and 
poor daily. William the Conqueror lay ill at 
one of them for a time, and was treated by a 
bishop and an abbot. The priesthood were 
frequently united into religious orders, under 
the name of Hosfstallers. Many such socie- 
ties were founded at Marseilles, in order to be 
in readiness to receive the pilgrims returning 
from the Holy Land. These associations were 
very numerous and active, and form redeeming 
points in the features of the middle ages. 
After the eleventh century many women de- 
voted themselves to like offices, under the name 
of the Gray Sisters, or Sisters of Charity. 
Some of the Hospitallers were military orders, 
as the Knights of St. Lazarus, and the well- 
known Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The extensive prevalence of leprosy led to 
the creation of separate. edifices. In France 
these houses were called éfroseries and mala- 
dreries; in England, leper-houses or lazar- 
houses; and in Italy, /azzarettos, owing to a 
fanciful resemblance to the disease with which 
Lazarus was afflicted; and he was declared to 
be the tutelary saint of those struck with lep- 
rosy. Gregory of Tours mentions a leper 
hospital as early as the sixth century. Lep- 
rosy became much less prevalent during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; but even in 
the seventeenth century leper houses existed 
on the continent, and were greatly abused by 
vagrants, who imitated or produced diseases 
of the skin in order to be permitted to pass 
their lives in idleness at the hospitals. 


—_————_s—__—__ 


THUNDER takes a whole second of time 
to travel three hundred and eighty yards; 
hence, if the flash be five seconds before the 
thunder, the cloud is nineteen hundred yards 
off. Some decide the distance of a storm by 
counting the pulses. As soon as you see the 
flash, count how many beats before you hear 
the thunder. If it beats six times, the storm 
is one mile off ; if twelve, it is two miles off, 
and so on. 


—— Tue spirit of the times requires in every 
man not only knowledge of his profession, but 
much general knowledge, to enable him to 
keep pace with the rapid changes taking place 
around him. Remember this, boys, and learn 
all you can in early life. 


—— THERE isa grave in Westminster Ab- 
bey over which is a common pavement stone. 
inscribed with the words, ‘‘O rare Ben Fonson.” 





NAMING THE BABY. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


OU have birds in a cage, and you've beau- 

tiful flowers, 

But you haven’t at your house what we have 
at ours; 

’Tis the prettiest thing that you ever did see, 

Just as dear and as precious as precious can be; 

’Tis my own baby sister, just seven days old, 

And too little for any but grown folks to hold. 

O, I know you would love her} she’s sweet as 
a rose, 

And she has such a queer, tiny bit of a nose, 

And the dearest and loveliest pink little toes, 

Which, I tell mother, seem only made to be 
kissed ; 

And she keeps her wee hand doubled up in a fist. 

She is quite without hair, but she’s beautiful 
eyes, " 

And she always looks pretty, except when she 
cries. 

And what name we shall give her there’s no 
one can tell, 

For my father says Sarah, and mother likes 
Belle; 

And my great uncle John — he’s an old+fash- 
ioned man — 

Wants her named, for his wife that is dead, 
Mary Ann. 

But the name J have chosen the darling to call 

Is a name that is prettier far than them all; 

And to give it to baby my heart is quite set — 

It is Violet Martha Rose Stella Marzette. 


—— Man is often compared to flowers; but 
the flowers of the human family differ widely 
from those of the woods, fields, and lanes. 
The latter bloom for a season, then die; but 
the former, though they fade, shall spring up 
again and blossom in a fair land, where shall 
be no blighting winds, no sear leaves, no faded 
flowers. 

— Says an English writer, there is only 
one thing more powerful than the steam en- 
gine, and that is fashion. Fashion rules the 
women, the women rule the men, and the 
men rule the world. Zrgo, fashion is more 
powerful than all other influences combined. 


—— FRIENDSHIP was a sacred bond in olden 
times. In the Athenian courts a friend was 
not obliged to give evidence against a friend. 


—— Ir is said that the last image formed on 
the retina of the eye of a dying person remains 
impressed upon it as on a daguerrian plate. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinned to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


AMBITION.* 
BY HENRY CLAY. 


HAVE been accused of ‘AMBITION 
in presenting this measure — 
*INORDINATE ambition! If I had 
thought of "myseLF only, I should 
have never brought it forward. I 
know well the ‘PERILS to which I 
expose myself; the risk of ALIEN- 
ATING faithful and valued friends, 
with but little prospect of making 
new ones, if any 'NEW ones could 
compensate for the loss of those we 
have long tried and loved; and the 
honest ‘MISCONCEPTION, both of 
FRIENDS and FOES. *AmBITION! If 
I had LISTENED to its soft and se- 
ducing whispers, if I had 'ty1ELDED 
myself to the dictates of a 'tcoLp, 
NCALCULATING, and ‘PRUDENTIAL 
policy, I would have [ fold the arms] 
STOOD STILL; I might have SILENTLY 
GAZED on the raging storm, enjoyed 
its loudest thunders, and left those 
who are charged with the care of 
the vessel of state to ‘coNDUCT it as 
they could. I have been heretofore 
often unjustly accused of AMBITION. 
*tLow, °GROVELLING souls, who are 
utterly incapable of elevating them- 
selves to the **HIGHER and *NOBLER 
duties of pure- PATRIOTISM, * beings 
who, forever keeping their own sELF- 
ISH aims in view, decide all public 
measures by their presumed influence 
on their aggrandizement, judge *tmz 
by the venal rule which ‘they pre- 
scribe to ‘THEMSELVES. I have given 
to the *twinps those false accusa- 
tions, as I consign that which *Now 
impeaches my motives. I have no 
desire for OFFICE, not even for the 
@ Extract from a speech before the Senate, 
in 1833, when there was danger of nullifica- 
tion among some of the states; that is, of 
their not obeying the laws made at Wash- 
ington. 








HIGHEST. » The most °EXALTED is but a Prison, 
in which the incumbent daily receives his cotp, 
HEARTLESS visitants, MARKS his weary hours, 
and is cuT oFF from the practical enjoyment 
of all the blessings of GENUINE freedom. I 
am no "CANDIDATE for ANY office in the gift 
of the people of these states, UNITED or sEP- 
ARATED; I never *twiIsH, never ‘EXPECT to be. 
4#Pass this bill, ‘TRANQUILLIZE the country, 
restore CONFIDENCE and AFFECTION in the 
Union, and I am willing to go home to *Asn- 
LAND, and renounce public:service FOREVER. 
I should THERE find, in its GROVES, under its 
SHADES, on its LAWNS, amid my FLOcKs and 
HERDS, in the bosom of my FAMILY, *tsINCER- 
Ty and **rRUTH, **ATTACHMENT and **FIDEL- 
ITy, and *GRATITUDE, which I have not always 
found in the walks of puBtic life. Yes, I 
HAVE * AMBITION; but it is the AMBITION of 
being the humble INSTRUMENT, in the hands 
of Providence, to RECONCILE a ‘DIVIDED peo- 
ple; once MorE to revive CONCORD and 'HAR- 
MONY in a distracted land; the pleasing am- 
bition of contemplating the glorious spectacle 
of a **FREE, UNITED, **PROSPEROUS, and ®FRA- 
TERNAL * people! 





—— Joun EvELyN, one of the greatest nat- 
ural philosophers that England ever produced, 
caused to be placed on his tombstone an in- 
scription, stating that, ‘‘ Living in an age of 
extraordinary events and revolutions, he had 
learned from thence this truth: That all is 
vanity which is not honest, and that there is 
no solid wisdom but in real piety.” 


— Danie De For, immortal as the au- 
thor of Robinson Crusoe, was bred a hosier, 
and probably took up his pen to increase his 
scanty. income. He wrote boldly and well 
upon politics, and his poetry was by no means 
unworthy. His narrative of the shipwrecked 
mariner was for some years believed to be a 
veritable chronicle. 


— THE ancient Scythians were greatly ex- 
tolled by early writers for the innocence and 


simplicity of their characters. They led a no- 
madic life, subsisting on milk and honey, and 
living in supreme indifference to the value of 
gold and silver. Savages indeed! 


—— Tue use of a mirror to prove life ex- 
tinct is an- old custom. Shakespeare causes 
King Lear to say, upon the death of Cordelia, — 

‘* Lend me a Jooking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why, then she lives.” 
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. 
LAOROSSE. 
[CONOLUDED.] 
Throwing the Ball. 


T is not a bad throw to end a run-in close to 
goal. By turning the left side a little to the 
mark you gain power. Except in throwing 
from the shoulder, the more you face away 
from the mark the stronger you will throw. 

There are various ways of throwing past the 
stde (the left). You turn your back to the 
mark, but with the left side more or less to it. 
Raise the right side of the crosse to prevent 
the ball coming off, and then swing round. In 
most of these ways you keep the crosse as close 
in as possible, and jerk the ball off just clear 
of the left side or shoulder. (It is jerked’ back 
over the right shoulder sometimes.) But there 
is one way in which the crosse is kept out at 
right angles to the body the whole time of 
throwing. This is a good throw, but a difficult 
one, It is performed with a short swing and 
a half jerk. Of course the left is the natural 
side to throw past in all these cases, but it is 
good to practise with the right as a means of 
balking an opponent by an unexpected throw. 
A good swinging side-throw along the ground 
is often effective. 

There are several fantastic methods of throw- 
ing recommended, such as, face the goal and 
throw overhead from behind your back, or 
throw past your left side from behind. The 
latter throw is confusing to an adversary, but 
only an experienced hand can risk dropping 
the ball in the attempt to bring it round be- 
hind. Throwing between your legs is one ele- 
gant. method, especially recommended if your 
enemy also happens to, be standing in the same 
position! 

Tipping the ball is often done when the 
player ig too hard pressed to be able to take it 
up. It consists in just getting the ball on to 
the stick, and tipping it forward before it has 
time to roll off again. It may be described as 
a gentle evasion of the rules against hocky. 
Goal-keeper often “tips” the ball to one side 
as it comes towards him. 
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There is a way of throwing exactly analo- 
gous to throwing by hand. The crosse is 
raised and drawn back to the right. At the 
moment of throwing it is turned almost edge- 
wise, but the rapid motion prevents the ball 
from falling. The arm is moved as in throw- 
ing by hand, but the left shoulder must be 
brought round. This is a quick, useful throw 
for short distances. 

And now, young friends, this concludes our 
little story of lacrosse; and if you, after re- 
ceiving these instructions in regard to the 
game, find that you do not comprehend any 
portion thereof, let us know, and we will er.- 
deavor to explain the same to your entire sat- 
isfaction. It must not be supposed that it is 
as difficult to play lacrosse as it is to describe 
it clearly. Throwing, for instance, is a simple 
art enough, difficult as our description of it 
may seem. Lacrosse is, in fact, a very easy 
game; any one can join in it without previous 
training, and there are no troublesome rules 
to be remembered. On the other hand, exfert- 
ness with the crosse is the result of practice 
only. Yet, while the player may go on im- 
proving for years by long practice, he will find 
that he may become a moderately good player 
by very little indeed. This is just what a field 
game ought to be — simple enough for boys, 
clever enough for men; and we trust by an- 
other season to see the game played in every 
section of our land as an auxiliary to our na- 
tional game. 


BASE BALL. 
The Lowell Club of Boston. 
6 ines Lowells played fifteen match games 
the past season, winning eleven and los- 
ing four. In these games they scored a total 
of 512 runs to 291 by their opponents, giving 
an average of thirty runs to a match and two 
over, and three runs to an inning and one 
hundred and sixteen over, while the averages 
of their opponents were nineteen runs to a 
match and six over, and two runs to an inning 
with twenty-seven over. Bradbury stands first, 
as determined by making first base on clean 
hits, while in the customary average of outs 
and runs Lovett heads the list. 


——_———__—_ 


—— THe silver ball, the late championship 
emblem of New England, has been melted up. 
The silver brought but nineteen dollars and 
forty-six cents. 


— THE National Association of base ball 
players met at Washington December 9. Mas- 
sachusetts sent three delegates. 
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ANSWERS. 

1243. (Nine) (tail) (oars) (May) (cayman) 
— Nine tailors make a man. 1244. Gage, 
mortgage, gay jest. 1245. On, honor, honest. 
1246. Lea, Lear, mostly. 1247. Due, doer, 
due west. 1248. B(o)urn. 1249. Ho(m)e. 
1250. Ma(i)d.. 1251. S(k)in. 1252. Swa(i)n. 
1253- S(h)ad. 1254. C(r)ow. 1255. T(r)oy. 
1256. Cu(r)b. 1257. Albany. 1258. Tocan- 
tins. 1259. Saguenay. 1260. Madeira. 1261. 
Sorano. 1262. Sangamon. 1263. Barca. 1264. 
Big Muddy. 1265. Brandywine. 1266. Bear. 
1267. Amite. 1268. Chippewa. 1269. Au 
Sable and Boneto (O sable and bonnet’ O!). 
1270. Potsdam. 1271. Army and navy. 


1272. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


INVERTED PYRAMIDS. 

1274. Take the first and last letters from a 
play, and leave an animal; again, and leave a 
vowel. 1275. Take the first and last letters 
from to fawn, and leave to sound; again, and 
leave a preposition. 1276. Take the first and 
last letters from a spire of grass, and leave a 
boy. 1277. Take them from an account-book, 
and leave the margin. 


TRANSPOSITION OF A STORY. 


1278. Henny Pone caught a large fish near 
Fort of St. Mary. HucH Howarp. 
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ENIGMA. 


1279.-It is composed of 20 letters. The 14, 
15, 17, 13, 20 creates a sensation, The 2, 10, 
12 is confusion. The 7, 6, 4, 3 is an ancient 
name of a country in Europe. The 19, 8, 9, 
18 is an animal. The 1, 16, 11, § is a defect. 
The whole is'a good maxim. 

SyLvan Grove. 


1280 


REBUS. 


} A PROBLEM. 

1281. A number is composed of four figures. 
the sum of which is 18. The sum of the first 
and second equals the third multiplied by two. 
The sum of the third and fourth equals the 
second multipled by two. The sum of the 
first and fourth equals the sum of the second 
and third. The sum of the first, second, and 
third equals five times the fourth. The sum 
of the second, third, and fourth equals twice 
the first. Required the number. 

F. Watson. 


QuapRUPLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials form a household article; the 
letters next to the first form part of that ar- 
ticle; the finals signify burdened; the penulti- 
mate letters spell a female name: — 

1282. 1. To ruin. 2. The pope’s triple 
crown. 3. Unclosed. «4. Pertaining to the 
evening. 5. Highly valued. 

Empire STATE. 


1283. MusIcaL PuzzLe. 


GEoRGE GIMNEY. 
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LARENCE.CLAYTON has reappeared 

again, and his familiar chirography is 
right welcome. The first symbol of rebus has 
been too often used. — Downsey, who is proud 
of the Nutmeg State, is very patriotic, and 
takes kindly to ‘* demonstrations,” as all boys 
do; but the celebration in honor of the elec- 
tion was tco much even for him. The artillery 
stopped in front of his house, and “ sent off 
such a bang,” he says, ‘‘ that numerous panes 
of glass went off on their own account,” and 
the candles and Chinese lanterns, with which 
he had been illuminating, also went off over 
chairs, sofas, &c. He wishes the artillery 
would ‘let us have peace.” — Killington pro- 
fesses to have made four times as many words 
from ‘* postage” as H. H. did. Rebuses are a 
drug just now, we have such a pile of them. 

R. C. L., Jr. has made five hundred and 
forty-seven words from ‘ manufactories,” a 
clear gain of two hundred and twenty-six 
over O. O. Jr., and Mary R.— C. A. H., we 
must decline to insert feminine names for cor- 
respondence. If sent by boys, all the worse. 
— We fear E. H. R. is threatened with soften- 
ing of the brain. 
base ball and lacrosse, and less croquet and 
moonshine. In answer to second letter, we do 
not see the propriety of establishing such a 
memento of school-boy folly. It has not a 
dignified appearance. 

B. Oats thinks it is poor sport to correspond 
with persons who write so illegibly that no 
one can read their letters. We sometimes 
think there is no excuse for our young friends 
who send such careless letters, especially those 
who have time enough to do better, and 
have every advantage necessary to improve 
their style of writing. — Tempest sends ac- 
ceptable puzzles. — Kriss Kringle, Box 380, 
Springfield, Ohio, desires to exchange auto- 
graphs with boys twelve or fourteen years old. 
He sends the following: ‘* What is that I would 
not have if given to me, and if I had it I would 
not take a fortune for it? A bald head.” 

Wolf, we have finished our visiting for the 
season. — Nap, $1.50. — B. U. B. proposes to 


We would prescribe more, 
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form a club for the purpose of uniting the 
members of the family in Hoboken. He is 
desirous of seeing chess problems in the play- 
ground. — Ward, there are many good ‘books 
on drawing and sketching; inquire of a book- 
dealer. — Bunny is suffering -untold torture 
from an infliction of Greek Grammar. Try 
and bear it, Bunny; you will feel all the better 
when you get through with it. — One of Haut- 
boy’s puzzles is accepted. We are always 
glad to hear from him. — Gaston, we do not 
know of any such publication extant, although 
there are many excellent works on temperance. 
Stick to the pledge. 

Messrs. Captain Jinks and Horse Marine, 
our numerous and urgent engagements quite 
preclude the possibility of publishing your 
sketch. — Licorice John gives a graphic ac- 
count of his first day’s work. He rose at five 
o’clock, and opened the store; enjoyed his work 
very well until ten A..M., when the pangs of 
incipient starvation drove him to desperation 
and a Dutch baker’s shop, where he demol- 
ished cakes to the amount of ‘“ dirty cents,” — 
according to the dealer’s account, — which debt 
was amply liquidated with three ragged ten- 
cent notes. This first day was very long; but 
he would not give it up, and is now quite con- 
tent to work for a living. He requests us to 
say for him, that boys who are nearly dis- 
couraged with their first day’s work should 
only persevere, and they will soon conquer 
such unmanly feelings — as he has done. 

Hoky Poky (dis)honors us in a shocking 
parody on Mother Goose, or somebody else. 
Don’t do it again. We really can’t stand it. — 
Handy Andy finds that the word ‘ uncompli- 
mentary” contains the five vowels alone, in 
the reverse order. ‘‘ Uncommiserated ” has six 
vowels. The rebus is hardly up to the mark. 


ACCEPTED. 


Transpositions —Rita ; sans-tétes — Dictator. 


DECLINED. 


Hoky Poky, Tip Top, Um Brella, Rover St. 
Clair, Knickerbocker, Downsey. 


WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. 

Philatelist (on stamps), Box 3788, New York, 
N. Y.; Eque Wality, Lock Box 4 W. Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Sam Slick, Box 26, Fisherville, 
N. H.; Knickerbocker, 39 North Pearl Street, 
Albany, N. Y.; Lavallette, Box 1, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass.; Oreola, care J. F. Coffin, 148 
Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Avatea, 100 
Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James 
H. Munson, 343 East Twentieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE CERAMIC ART. 


“ F)QOTTERY” — says Lamartine, in his 

memoir of Bernard de Palissy, ‘that 
is to say, the business of tempering, mould- 
ing, and baking earth, either in the sun or 
in the fire —is one of the earliest of human 
occupations. The mud which retains the foot- 
mark offers itself naturally as an element ready 
either for the sport or utility of the first inhab- 
itants of the earth. Vases and cups to hold 
the liquid necessary to quench thirst were used 
by man as a substitute for the hollow of the 
hand as soon as he had left off drinking at the 
pool like the beasts of the field. An improved 
kind of earthen ware, fit for cooking victuals, 
must have closely followed the discovery of 
fire.” 

But Lamartine, rather a poet than an histori- 
an, seems to have drawn on his imagination 
for this very plausible theory. The moulding 
and baking of earth may have been one of the 
earliest of human occupations; but an im- 
proved kind of earthen ware has not always 
closely followed a knowledge of the use of fire. 
However simple it may appear to us to substi- 
tute vases and cups — earthen vases and cups 
—for the hollow of the hand, it was not so 
easy an affair for the rude tribes of earlier 
ages. 

In many of the Polynesian islands, dishes, 
whether of earth, iron, or bronze, are still un- 
known. The natives use banana leaves instead 
of plates; and the only drinking-cups known 
to them are cocoanut shells. They understand 
the use of fire; yet instead of using an im- 
proved kind of earthen ware, they cook their 
victuals in hollows scooped in the earthen 
floors of their cooking-huts. Some of the In- 
dians of California are no further advanced in 
the art of pottery. 

It is probably too late now for us to find out 
precisely what kind of ware was first used in 
cooking food over fire. Still, we have descrip- 
tions of several quite primitive methods of per- 
forming this species of cookery. We learn 
from the accounts of early voyagers to the 
north, that the savages about Frobisher’s 
Strait were accustomed to supply the place of 
kettles with the skins of fishes newly caught. 
In the Western Islands of Scotland, too, the 





inhabitants employed for the same purpose 
the skins of animals. The ancient Scythians, 
as Herodotus relates, had a similar way of 
boiling the flesh of oxen and other victims 
when they offered a sacrifice, and kettles or 
caldrons were not at hand. But, as the Scyth- 
ians had no firewood, their ingenuity was 
still further taxed to supply this deficiency. 
After the animals were flayed, the bones were 
all taken out and used as fuel. ‘‘ The bones 
burn beautifully,” says the old historian; “and 
by this plan your ox is made to boil himself, 
and other victims also to do the like.” 

In Oceanica, not many years ago, people 
were found who cooked their food over the fire 
in rudely-fashioned wooden bowls. The out- 
side, to protect it from the action of the heat, 
they covered with mud. These people had 
not advanced beyond this stage of discovery. 
Yet the next step would seem to be an easy 
one. ‘It ‘would soon be found that certain 
kinds of earth would resist fire better than 
others; and that, while some kinds would fall 
off when dry, others would bake and form a 
crust, which might take the place of the wooden 
bowl. In this manner the first earthen ware 
may have been made. 

The next great improvement in the ceramic 
art was the invention of the potter’s wheel. 
This, though it may have been ages after the 
manufacture of the first earthen ware, was a 
very early invention. The potter’s wheel was 
known in Egypt before Joseph was carried to 
that country by the Ishmaelites. The old 
Greeks had a history of the potter’s art quite 
different from this. They erected statues and 
struck medals in honor of the first makers of 
earthenware. Corcebus of Athens was, ac- 
cording to the Greek account, the inventor of 
pottery; Dibutades of Sicyon the inventor of 
earthenware baked in the fire; and Talus the 
inventor of the wheel by which round vases 
are fashioned. An Athenian, however, could 
not have been ‘the first inventor of an art 
which was known in Egypt long before the 
foundation of Athens. But whoever he might 
be who fashioned the first clay jar or earthen 
cup, he could never have imagined that his 
rude handicraft would one day ripen into an 
art capable of producing the Etruscan vases, 
the enamelled porcelain of China and Japan, 
or the fine ware of Sévres or of Dresden. 


RememseER that the publishers “stop” the 
Magazine as soon as the term paid for has ex- 


pired. Now is the time to renew, and. to send 
in the names of new subscribers. 








